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Recollections of a Southern Matron. 
CHAPTER II. 
(Continued from No. 14.) 


‘Look, when I vow I weep; and vows so born, 
In their nativity all truth appears.’’ 
Midsummer-nights Dream. 


COLLEGE FRIENDSHIP, AND COLLEGE LOVE. 


trom the day of his father’s death, Henry was mon- 
arch of all he surveyed; his mother gazed on him with 
eves of untiring love, the elder slaves fostered him with 
protecting pity, and a troop of youag ones followed his 
steps, to serve and sport with hum. 

‘The sofmess inspired by coustant indulgence was 
counteracted by the scenes of danger to which this 
very indulgence permitted him to resort. He managed 
a horse incredibly soon, aud long before a city boy had 
poised a gun was in the fields winning his own dinner. 
Though startled by his daring, his mother soon felt 
pride in the deer’s horns and fox’s skins that he sus- 
pended from the hall, and the fish caught by him tasted 
ivesher than from any other hands. Henry was one of 
the busiest beings on the wide earth. His horse, his 
nounds, his rabbits, his tub of terrapins, his birds, ete. 
save him incessant occupation between his hours of 
study. He was a jad of wild and warm affections, and 
no one knew whether he threw his arms around his 
horse’s or his mother’s neck with the most ardor. With 
zreat quickness of capacity he contrived to glean an 
education from his private tutor, and was fitted for col- 
lege. Long were the discussions on his future destina- 
tion; at length it was decided that he should enter 
Cambridge College, and his mother with a sweet mag- 
nanimity consented to give up her boy for those long, 
long four years. 

It was Henry’s fifteenth birth-day, on a spring morn- 
ing, When his travelling apparatus was deposited in the 
piazza, and he stood with his mother to see Jacque turn 
the last key. The laboring slaves who could form any 
excuse had gathered to bid him farewell. They were 
all very sad, and one (his nurse) was weeping bitterly. | 





The negro children stood on the dawn with a thought- 
ful air watching the preparations for his departure. 
Henry was determined to bear the Separation like a 
man, but Jacque was unusually irritable. He kicked 
the dogs, called the lytle boy who held the travelling 
bag a “black faced nigger,” and hit the leading horse 
such a blow on the side of the head, that his mistress 
called him to order. 

“Ebery ting go wrong to-day, missis,” said Jacque 
in an apologetic tone. 

My grandmamma and Henry dared not trust a long 
embrace. Why should they, when her arms had en. 
circled him fifteen years, and when she had stolen to 
his reom the night before and slept on his very pillow, 
while his ch@ek unabashed nestled close to here? He 
shook hands with all the slaves, and “God bless my 
young maussa” was heard from one to the other as 
they curtesied or bowed low at his farewell. “Do n’t 
cry, Nanny,” said he to his nurse, as her audible sobs 
struggled through the apron she had thrown over her 
face. 

“Old Nanny aint gawing for see maus Henry no 
more in dis wort,” said she. “Nanny live long enough 
now, if maus Henry no stay wid dem dat Asha 2 

Jacque had stood somewhat aloof, as if he did not 
consider himself as belonging to the general group, and 
it was not until afier Henry was seated in the carriags 
with his tutor, that with an evident struggle and a pre- 
paratory hem! he said, 

“Good bye, maus Henry. Take care you no dis- 
honor de family. Keep straight, my nyoung maussa, 
walk close** Jacque can manage missis bery well, 
and notting aint gawing for trouble she; but who gaw- 
ing for take care of maus Henry, but God Almighty ?” 

Henry was admitted pretty fairly at Harvard, and his 
collegiate life flowed on happily. No one rode such 
spirited horses as he, his coat was cut with the latest 
touch of fashion, the tie of his cravat was a study, his 
flute inimitable, the graceful solemnity of his bow sup- 
plied the want of deeper knowledge, and a happy facil. 
ity of expression carried him over his recitations ; many 





* These expressions. are very common among the negroes, and 
signify, Be correct: be pious. 
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a poor student blessed his liberality, and many a dull 
one his quickness; the cheerfulness of his manners 
won him golden opinions, and he who had been attend- 
ed by slaves from infancy, was seen carrying his own 
bowl of milk* or chocolate across the college yard, 
with a bow and jest for all; his classmates caressed 
him, the fair smiled upon him, and Henry Wilton, the 
southerner, was pronounced a noble fellow. 

He graduated with a secondary college honor, but it 
was sufficient to hang a splendid dinner upon. Happy 
they to whom his invitations came before any other 
sealed up the avenue of acceptance ! . 

The young graduate was the star of commencement- 
day. itis sparkling countenance, graceful manner, 
fine oratory, and a few appropriate compliments to the 
ladies bore off peals of applause, while more elaborate 
essays were unheeded by the audience. He had se- 
cured for his entertainment the splendid line of Boston 
belles, who in veils and flower-wreathed curls, 
with “lips apa ned from the crowded galleries to 
listen to—him ! 

A richly prepared table was laid under a decorated 
awning, on a green in an enclosure, about a quarter of 
a mile from the college. Thither his guests resorted 
after the exercises were concluded; and Henry, flushed 
with success, floating on the very clouds of youthful 
excitement, led the way with the mother of Lucy Sulli- 
van on his arm. And Lucy followed with his friend 
Winthrop. Was it an August sun that kindled up her 
cheek in such a glow of rosiness, or was it that Henry 
as he guided the mother looked back on the beautiful 

irl, and catching a fald of hor voil retained it gornthy in 
is hand? 

It required no little circumspection to thread the 
mazes of the Cambridge common on commencement- 
day. At one moment they justled against a square. 
capped professor; at another came in contact with a 
crowd around a merry-andrew ; now a gowned orator 
with his coloured ribbon or medal, the badge of a soci- 
ety, swept by; and now they were impeded by flocks 
of children hurrying to the booths for confectionary ; 
here was a mob of rioters simply kept from violence 
by constables, and there pressed a bevy of laughing 
girls in the airy dress of a ball-room, escorted by young 
collegians. 

And the excitement was increased by the ordinarily 
quiet habits of the Cambridge residents. Over that 
wide, open common, then diversified only by a few 
graceful elms, usually brooded the deepest silence and 
monotony, scarcely interrupted by the thoughtful stu- 
dent conning to the air his appointed task, or the lag- 
gard hurrying to his recitation. And the airy decorated 
figures of the city ladies were equally opposed to the 
simple costume of the Cambridge girls. Indeed, until 
within a few years one might almost know a Cambridge 
lady by the plainness of her attire and the absence of 
external accomplishments, contrasted with the cultiva. 
tion of her mind. 

Henry soon saw his guests seated at his rich ban- 













° A custom for which the meals inthe commons hal! is now a 
substitute. 











quet, and attended them with cheerful grace, while tly 
little pleasantries of untasked intellect flew around.— 
What was wanting to his happiness? On one side wa 
Lucy Sullivan with a mingled look of trust and bash. 
fulness varying her young cheek, and on the other bhi 
classmate Winthrop, pledged a friend for weal or wo. 

But as the festivity rose, Lucy’s brow began to sad 
den. “You are silent, Miss Sullivan,” whispered Len. 
ry. “Igo the day after to-morrow, and this day shou! 
be sacred to smiles.” . 

He stopped, for he saw a tremulous motion on her lips. 
and before she could control herself a tear stole down 
her burning cheek. He withdrew his eyes from her's. 
and selecting a piece of myrtle from a bouquet near hii. 
carried it unobserved but by her to his lips, and laid i 
on her ungloved hand. 

A few honied words were spoken as at the close o! 
the dinner he committed her to the care of a Cambric us 
friend, and Winthrop and himself sallied to the colle: 
hall to join the commencement dinner-party, to whic 
they were entitled as graduates. ‘The company had 
dined, and were just rising to unite in the hymn which. 
from an early period, has thrown a sacred charm ove: 
this literary festival. The venerable president, clergy- 
men collected from every quarter, statesmen, lawyers. 
graduates, and invited guests, all stood reverently, aid 
responded with the tune of St. Martin’s, as two lines at 
a time were read by one of the professors.* 

There was no coldness in the solemn strain that up- 
rose from that assembly, but busy aSsociations were in 
every breast, as they thus linked their alma mater with 
religious rcoponsibilitics. 

This feeling was a happy preparation to Heury and 
Winthrop, when, retiring from the hall linked arm in 
arm, they resolved to visit sweet Auburn,t to view the 
glories of a dying sunset together, and pledge again 
their vows of friendship. They were full of sweet 
communing, and poured out those feelings which yout) 
only knows. They carved their names in a circle oi 
a tree, and exchanged books, those precious ties fur in- 
tellectual friendship. Henry had traced on a Horacs 
the trite but expressive couplet— 





* HYMN 
Sung statedly at the Commencement-Dinner in Harvard College. to th: 
tune of St. Martin's; the company standing. 
Let children hear the mighty deeds, 
Which God perform’d of old; 
Which in our youngest years we saw, 
And which our fathers told. 


He bids us make his glories known, 
His works of power and grace; 

And we ’Il convey his wonders down 
Thro’ every rising race. 


Our lips shall tell them to our sons, 
And they again to theirs; 

That generations yet unborn 
May teach them to their heirs. 


Thus shall they learn, in God alone 
Their hope securely stands; 

That they may ne’er forget his words, 
But practise his commands.—W arrs 


+ Now Mount Auburn Cemetery. 
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‘* Where’er I go, whatever realm I see, 
My heart untravelled fondly turns to thee’’— 


and Winthrop wrote on a rich edition of Gray’s Poems, 


the following extract: 


Ah, te mew si partem anime rapit 
Maturior vis, quid moror altera, 
Nec carus eque, nec superstes 
Integer?* HORACE. 


‘They lingered in this heart intercourse until the ris. 
ing moon lit up the distant spires of the city, and tinged 
the Charles with its quiet beauty. How often had they 
on that very spot looked to this moment as a bright and 
verdant point in their existence! It had come; the 
ties of four years spent in growing manhood were to 
be severed. Were they happy? If they were, happi- 
ness has sighs and tears. With hand clasped in hand 
they looked far down into each other’s hearts, more 
busy with memory than hope. They could not tear 
themselves away. Again they gazed on the Giant’s 
Girave—they lingered on Moss Hill; they plighted so- 
lemn vows in the Dell, and a tenderness shaded like the 
parting twilight stole over their souls. 

li was a sultry night; and the moon’s rays, usually 

so clear and cool, were like the noon-sun to Lucy Sul. 
jivan, as they came through her curtained window and 
shone on her restless slumber. A sound awoke her, a 
single flute—the tune, a familiar air of tender farewell. 
With a delicious yemor she started, threw off the cap 
that Bound her braidgd hair, and*looked from behind 
‘he folded curtain. ‘The music ceased; a well known 
‘igure stood leaning #gainst a tree, gazing upward. 
Not a word was spoken. Ww hy speak when eyery 
pulsation of the heart tells a tale of tenderness? Lucy 
held her very breath, and not until the serenader moved, 
waved his hai. bowed with a low obeisance toward the 
window, and disappeared, did she seem to respire ; then 
with a sigh that appeared to bear away her very being, 
she sank on her bed and burst into tears. 

In a few cays Henry Wilton departed for the south. 
4 vision of one wiih a depth of tenderness in her blue 
eyes, which would have made them grave but for the 
buoyancy of her step, often came across his memory 
as he stood on the deck of the vessel, and gazed on 
the northern stars. 

* * * % % * 

‘Three years elapsed, and he married an Edisto belle 
with “whole acres of charms,” and when memory ask- 
ed, where is Lucy Sullivan! echo answered, where ! 

Ata still later period he visited New-England. Col. 
Wilton, for papa had acquired honors, was introduced 
to Mr. Winthrop, scuator from county. - They 
bowed politely, spoke ef the politics of the day, and 
parted. 

And Lucy Sullivan, where was she? For a brief 
space the myrtie was cherished, partly in tenderness, 
partly in hope, and was laid within the leaves of a book 
Time passed away ; and one 
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* Alas, if thou untimely haste away, 
Haif of my soul! oh why should I delay? 
Why &k eep the other half, its value gone, 

Bereft of thee to languish here alone' 





a 





day when William Russel, after urging his suit, had 
placed unchecked a golden circlet on her fore-finger, 
and was leaning over a book watching her eyes to 
know when he should turn the leaves, a withered myr- 
tle sprig droppedfrom the page, which with her hand- 
kerchief Lucy quietly brushed away. It fell at her feet, 
and was crushed by an unconscious movement. ‘The 
house-maid sweeping the next morning wondered how 
Miss Lucy could drop so much Jitter on the carpet. 
And thus ended College Love, and College Friend- 

ship. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
The Vicissitudes of a Day. 


[t was a beautiful day in October; the season when 
all hearts are ripe for prayer and thanksgiving in the 
prospect of returning health, and the full fruition of all 
earthly enjoyment. Nature beamed with gratitude and 
love to a wise and beneficent Creator for a luxuriant 
harvest; the sun rose in magnificence, and cheerily 
spread its brightness over the scene: all nature seemed 
to smile, and nothing was wanting to complete the hap- 
piness of two young hearts, already plighted, and only 
waiting for the close of this auspicious day to make 
them one. 

To their home it was a day of hilarity and joy—but 
to others, of mourning; for such is human nature! 

“ The carriage is ready,” said a servanttome. “So 
am I,” I replied, “if you have collected all that the 
brido roquiree on thie joyous cecasion” «J have,” 
she replied, “but Mrs. Allen has sent to request you 
would come to her immediately.” My heart respond. 
ed to the invitation, and in one moment the current of 
my thoughts was carried into the chamber of her | 
loved, and before I was aware, I was beside my dying 
friend. 1 found it would be impossible to leave her, 
and ordered the coachman to proosed, and apologize 
for my absence, for I could not leave a house where | 
might be useful to a dying fellow creature, to engage 
in adorning and beautifving another for a bridal fes- 
tival. 

When I reached the sick chamber, I found a sad 
change in the countenance of my friend. The blush 
of youth and health that adorned a face but a few short 
months since with intelligence, vivacity and beauty, had 
given place to a sick and pallid hue. All around was 
sorrow, and stillness, save the deep sigh of the discon- 
solate husband, in the freshness of youth bending over 
the object he adored, and whom he longed to call back 
to earth and all its joys and comforts. 

He watched her every breath, her every motion with 
a tender look, and her last agonies were to him a dart 
that shot to his very soul. He could not believe that 
he was to be so soon separated from her his soul loved, 
but it was too true that a few short moments, and hi 
would be again alone upon the earth. Her last sleep 
came, and in such sweet tranquillity he did not know 
that the spirit had fled, but still bending over the dear 
remains, he held her hand clasped im his. Friends at 


such an hour are only intruders, and each felt that it 
With one impulse al! 


was not for them to be there. 
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retired to leave the mourner to his own meditations, | we hope for immortality beyond the grave, why need 

and alone to reflect and ask himself what is death, a we fear that such forms and duties will make us afraid ! 
_ 


on what he should rest his hopes? 

It is the greatest gratification left to the living to sit 
by the cold form of a beloved object, and ponder over 
past, present, and future events; no consolation is equal 
to it--it soothes and comforts, while awakening ele- 
vated images. O never, never, deprive me of the last 
sad consolation of beholding the face of a beloved ob- 
ject about to be parted from me forever on earth. It is 
too holy a time to be shut out from our hearts; to the 
religious mind it is replete with hope that never grows 
cold. 

I had hardly collected my thoughts, when a message 
was sent from the bereaved to call me. I entered the 
room, and found him still bending over her he loved. 
As I advanced he took my hand, and asked what I 
thought of her. “She is happy,” I replied, “and is 
gone to sleep in death.” Do you think so?” he said. 
“Tt cannot be ;” and with a look of anguish he knelt 
beside her pouring out such bitter lamentations that it 
almost overpowered me. “Be comforted, my friend ; 
do you not think that if it were possible for that tongue 
to speak it would hush yonr beating heart, and beg 
you not to weep? She who once was your comforter, 

would she not now speak peace to your sorrowing soul ? 
Go with me now, and allow me to give you the conso- 
lations of a friend, who feels for you, and sympathizes 
with you, 

Who that has been placed in such a situation would 


not have felt for the being thus here ft 7 A fter many 
tears and sobs he bade a last farewell to all that made 


life desirable, and quitted the room. We passed on to 
one very retired, to shut ourselves out from the world. 
No more was he to lay his head on that soft bosom and 
find « sweet resting place; no more to see that face 
which met him always with a benignant smile. 
Rational, mild and intelligent, he soon felt his de- 
pend rested not on man. It was not in the power 
if any human arm to sustain and comfort him; but this 


was the hour when his trust in God could alone tran- 
qnilize onc bind up his broken heart. We ceased to 
speak, and all was quiet, when a messenger was sent 
0 cal! to the chamber of death. I would have 
oided the solemnity if [ could have done so, but there 
re times when a friend should never stop short at what 
seems to be the right path, 


it was finished; the last solemn rite was perfurmed ; 
friends and companions stood around gazing at the re- 
mains*so much beloved, so much lamented—all reflect- 
ing and asking themselves, shall I ever be laid as she 
lies ? can it ever be my lot io be cold, stiff and motion- 
less ike her who was ouce ail anunation, sprightiiness 
and vivacity ? and can I thit-k that 1 too shall be laid im 
the cold gfave? O it crushes all pride, all ostentation, 
when we behold an object so dear, on whom our eves 
delighted to dwell, clothed in the garb of death, ready 
to be put into the narrow house, shut out from sight, 
locked away in the cold church-yard, with clod upon 
clod heaped upon it, never more to appeer upon this 
wide arena of God’s creation! But when reflections 





such as these have passed from time to eternity, when : 


Do we not believe that we shall meet again? that we 
shall see each other face to face, and live forever in the 
enjoyment of future bliss ? 

I left the chamber of death to go and comfort the liv- 
ing. I approached and took the hand that was oflere« 
me, and gently said, “I have been performing the las: 
sad rite of a friend. It is now finished, and I have 
come to inquire if there is any thing more in which | 
can assist you.” “Yes,” he said, “i wish my distant 
friends to hear the sad event, and that vou would write 
my sister.” In as few words as I could well convey 
my ideas, I wrote to the family, and handed it to him 
for perusal; his only reply was a gentle pressure of the 
hand, while tears stole down his manly cheek. 

On my return home, I found my husband suffering 
almost to fainting with pain. [ retired with him im- 
mediately, and I had the opportunity of affording the 
relief it is my privilege to give. I soothed and com. 
forted him, and sat by his bedside watching, until the 
angel of disease left him, and he smiled again. 

It was now evening, and my thoughts were to bi 
turned to the wedding pariy. I could not believe in 
the morning while hovering over the remains of one so 
dear, that it would be possible for me to enter into the 
gay world that evening ; but how is it that our hearts 
can be so formed? Is it reason that governs our feel- 
ings, or is it instinct that leads us to®enefit others, and 
happily changes the™current of eur thoughts and [ee!- 
ings so soon? So it was, that I put on my wedding 
garment, and accompanied by my husband, joined the 
company. Our first impulse was to see the mother of 
the bride; but she was not there: where was she? I 
bed, ill and delirious. 

«Will you go to my mother and watch by her unti! 
I can come,” said one of her daughters, “she has been 
wanting you all this day, and I promised that I would 
send vou to her as soon as you should arrive.” I im. 
mediately left the drawing room for the sick chamber, 
and found my friend very ill but her mind a little re- 
stored. “I have told my children,” she said, “I would 
not consent to have the marriage postponed, nor do I 
feel competent to have the ceremovy performed in my 
chamber; but I shall be comfo?ted if they will come to 
me immediately after, and let me give them a mother’s 
blessing. Do you, my friend, go and see them united, 
pray with them and for them, bring them up to 
me.’ Uhe knot was tied which was only to be broken 
by death, With mixed emotions, and the youthful pair 
ascended to the chamber of their sick parent, who pro- 
nounced her benediction on the beloved child, given up 
to the protection of him who was yet a stranger.— 
“You have come, my children, to receive my blessing, 
perhaps it may be that of a dying mother. Who can 
tell whether or not Lam now permitted to speak to you 
for the last time, to caution you against the shoals and 
quicksands of this life—to direct you to a beacon by 
which you may keep your frail bark from sinking? 
Lucy, you have been to me a dutiful and affectionate 
child, you have fully compensated me for my anxiety 
and trouble from your youth up to this present hour, 
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and L now resign you to the husband of your choice, 
hoping you will never forget the vow vou have made 
this hour before God and man. It is now, my child, that 
you are to enter upon a new series of events; it is now 
you are to meet with disappointments and trials, but it 
rests in a great measure with you, whether you sink 
under them, or looking to that source which alone can 
comfort and support you, meet them with submission 
and resignation. You have seen how I have been sup- 
ported under all the trials I have been called to bear, and 
{ pray to my Heavenly Father, that he may smile sng 
you, and make you able to follow my example. id. 
ward,” said she, taking the hand of her son-in-law, “be 
kind to my Lucy, she is young and inexperienced, unfit 
to buffet the billows of a boisterous and unkind world; 
lead her gently, and perhaps by your soft and winning 
manner you may bring your hearts so close as to make 
each feel dependant ou the other.” The sweet girl 
forgetting her bridal robes leaned forward, and bend. 
ing over ‘the bed, listened to the maternal voice till it 
ceased, her cheeks bedewed with tears, which were 
wiped away by her young and tender husband. Every 
heart present felt the full force of the speaker’s words, 
and ail were melted into tears. “Go, my children,” 
continued the sufferer, “and enjoy yourselves. I am 
better now.” It was some time before the young cou- 
ple could be calmed to bags again, but after giving 
vent to a full burst of tears, the lovely bride was again 
able to make h& a elihdata, byt forgetting the bride 
in the daughter, née step was often heard coming to 
the bedside of her beloved mother. It was delightful 
to see the attention of her children, and she had a word 
for all, but a deep and melancholy anxiety sat upon her 
countenance until her eldest son appeared, who had 
been to her an exemplary child. “You have come, 
my son,” she said, “to hear my voice once more—let 
me entreat you to be kind to ‘Edward, and love him 
with a brother’s love; he is your sister’s choice, let us 
all respect him as such—be kind and affectionate to 
Lucy, and still live in that sweet harmony we have all 
our lives enjoved. 

It was peculiarly affecting, in this chamber of suf. 

fering, to see the brilliant costume of the bride-maids, 
and hear the mirth which occasionally burst forth from 
their hearts. 

The physician came while I was in the act of pre- 
paring some relief for my friend’s aching head, and he 
could not resist the inclination to pass a jest when he 
looked upon my gay attire. However, it was.the very 
employment I preferred—doing my duty to my fellow 
creatures. We are all links in one great chain—all 
should feel reghh it is the will of our Heavenly Father 
po we should assist and relieve each other. At an 

‘arly hour the pl dispersed, and the family met 
in the sick chamber, when it was decided that I should 
watch the following night. After making arrange- 
ments for the sufferer, I left the house at 11 o’clock, 


reflecting as the carriage rolled along to my own dear 


happy home, how transitory is life, yet how much good 
mav be done in one day, and how much evil! 
TRUTH. 











Fiower Vase, No. 17. 
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Beautiful Thought.—No one acts rightly withou! 
acting ben efice ntly He se atte rs the seed 
of a sweet flower, that will spring up aguin in some 
other bosom, sure to multiply itself in the same way 
forever.—NSharon Turner. 


ta so don ng. 


Fatal Mistake.—Noah Webster, in a curious pam 
phlet lately published by him, informs us that a girl in 
the State of New-York was chastised so severe ly as to 

cause her death, me ‘rely because she pronounced gig. 
jig—a catastrophe w hich the doctor assures us would 
have been prevented, if the poor girl’s alphabet had 
been pointed according to his system.—Christ. Ex. 





Minor Morals for Young People.—Dr. Bowring has 
published a work under this title, containing tales and 
travels, illustrating the topics of anger, courage, gene. 
rosity, intolerance, advice-giving, presence of mind. 
humanity to animals, veracity, praise and blame, em. 
ployment of time, love of flowers, perseveraice, good 
nature, patience under censure, mercy, nobility of skin. 
order, justice, and ancient times. 





Lord Byron.—Lord Byron, says the Edinburgh Re. 
view, has added little or nothing to our knowledge of 
the human heart. What he has introduced, is a more 
extensive and familiar use of the vocabulary of passion. 
and has rendered it comparatively easy for inferion 
writers to convey ii words what they cannot feel. 
But the public is at length satisfied with the counter 
feit language of extravagant emotions. 





Strength of Birds.—Notwithstanding their greai 
lightness and delicacy of structure, birds are capable 


of exerting much strength. ‘The leg of a man may be 
broken by the flap of a swan’s wing; and a blow of 
the same kind from an eagle has been know to be im 
mediately fatal. . 





Quickness of Motion.—When the frog is very near 
the insect which it is about to devour, the insect is seen 
to disappear before we can perceive what has become 
of it; the tongue, with the force of a spring, and im- 
pelled probably by the airin the lungs. having been dart- 
ed out and withdrawn with such extreme quickness 
that the eye cannot follow its motions. The cameleon, 
with its club or spoon-shaped tongue, tipped with glu- 
tinous matter, practises a similar stratagem in seizing 
its insect prey. 





Interesting Discovery.—When the hand is slightly 
pressed upon the hairs of nettle leaves, the fluid in the 
vesicles at their base passes out at their points, so ss to 
enter the skin and produce the irritation which ensues. 
Mons. De Candolle, junior, has found that the stinging 
fluid is of an alkaline nature, and hence an acid should 
be rubbed upon the irritated part. : 
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The Poet of the Poor.—Ebenezer Elliott, a poor 
iron-dealer of Sheffield, sprung from the lowest ranks, 
‘3 astonishing the world by strains, worthy of a Burns. 
The following “beautiful comparison of the outward 
ind visible glories of creation, with the prospects which 
ire opening on society from the light of knowledge,” 
is extracted from one of his recent productions. 


God said, ‘‘Let there be light!’’ 
Grim darkness felt his might, 
And fled away; 
Then, startled seas, and mountains cold 
Shone forth, al) bright in blue and gold, 
And cried, ** "Tis day! ‘tis day!*” 
‘*Hail, holy light!’’ exclaim’d 
The thunderous cloud that flamed 
O’er daisies white; 
And lo, the rose, in crimson dress’d, 
Lean’d sweetly on the lily’s breast, 
And blushing, murmur’d, ‘‘Light'’’ 
Then was the skylark born; 
Then rose th’ embattled corn; 
Then floods of praise 
Fiow’d o’er the sunny hills of noon; 
And then, in stillest night, the moon 
Pour’d forth her pensive lays. 
Lo, heaven’s bright bow is glad’ 
Lo, trees and flowers, all clad 
In glory, bloom! 
And shall the mortal sons of God 
Be senseless as the trodden clod, 
And darker than the tomb? 
No, by the mind of man! 
By the swart artisan! 
By God, our sire! 
Uur souls have holy light within, 
And every form of grief and sin 
Shall see and feel its fire. 
By earth, and hell, and heaven, 
The shroud of souls is riven! 
Mind, mind alone, 
Is light, and hope, and life, and power! 
Earth’s deepest night, from this bless’d hour, 
The night of minds, is gone! 





Casting Stones at the Preacher. 


The particulars of the following striking incident | 


were lately. toldus by a friend, asa fact falling within 
the range of his personal kuowledge:—In a seaport town 
onthe west coast of England, some years ayo, there was 
notice given of a sermon to be preached on Sunday eve- 
ning. in a disseuting chapelthere. The preacher was 
.man of great celebrity in his calling; and that circum. 
stance, together with the pious object of the discourse— 
io enforce the duty of strict observance of the Sabbath— 
ittcacted an overflowing audience. Arter the usual pre- 
atory prayer and hymn of praise, the preacher gavo out 
the text, and was about to proceed with his sermon, when 
he suddenly paused, leaned his head ou the pulpit, and 
remained silent fora few moments. It was imagined 
that he had become indisposed: but he soon recovered 
himself, and addressing the congregation, said. that be- 
fore entering upon his discourse, he begged to narrate 
to them a short anecdote. “It is now exactly fifteen 


vears,” said he, “since I was last within this place of 


worship; and the occasion was, as many here may re. 
member, the very same which has now brought us to. 
gether. Among those who came thither that evening, 


were three dissolute young men, who came not only with 
the intent of insulting and mocking the venerable pastor. 
but even with stoves in their pockets to throw at him 
as he stood in the pulpit. Accordingly, they had 
not listened long to the discourse when one of them said 
impatiently, ‘why need we listen any longer to the block. 
head?—throw!’ but the second stopped him, saying, lct 
us first see what he makes of this point.’ ‘The curiosity 
of the latter was no sooner satisfied than he, too, said. 
‘ay, confound him, it is only as I expected—throw now! 
But here the third interposed, and said it would be bet- 
ter altogether to give up the design which had brought 
them there. At this remark his two associates took of- 
fence, and lett the church, while he bimself remained to 
to the end. Now, mark, my brethren,” continued the 
preacher, with much emotion, “what were afterwards 
the several fates of these young men.—The first was 
hanged, many years ago, at Tyburn, for the crime of for- 
gery: the second is now lying under sentenoe of death, 
for murder, in the jail of thiscity. ‘The third, my breth- 
ren,’—and the speaker’s agitation here became exces- 
sive, while he paused, and wiped the large drops from 
his brow—*“the third, my brethren, is he who is now a- 
bout to address you—listen to him.” — Chambers’ Jour’. 








SCRARLESILTON, J. Oe 
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Notice. 

TO THE SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 

On the 5th of Sept. will be issued No. 1 of the fourth volume 
of this Journal, enlarged and improved. Its quantity of matter 
will be doubled, and it will be printed on the finest paper. This 
change is proposed with the sole desire to make the offspring of a 
southern press equal in appearance to any other. 

The title of the periodical in its improved state will be Tue 
SouTHERN Rose. The terms, Two Dollars per annum, 

















payable in advance. Persons desirous of giving up their sub- 
| scription, will please to send information of the same in the 
| course of Jaly; if at a distance, post-paid. Every person not 
formally declining the fourth volume before its commencement, 
will be considered as responsible for the payment of the same. 

Persons interested in the success of the publication, are request- 
ed to use their influence in procuring subscribers. 





To Correspondents. 
**H.”’ from Columbia, in our next. 





Persons sending Communications by mail, are requested to pay 
the postage. 


Agents for the Southern Rose Bud. 
Mr. MorGavn, - - . - Columbia, 8. C. 
W.EstTiILu, - - - ~ ~ Augusta, Ga. 





Destructive Fire. 

Upwards of 300 buildings were consumed by fire in this city 
on the night of the 5th inst. The only public buildings were St. 
\ Stephen’s Chapel for the poor, and the Baptist Lecture Room 
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The Leat-and-Stem-Backet. 








A new theatre is about being erected in New-York, to be con- 


ducted, we hope, on praise-worthy principles. 

Forty thousand dollars are expected as the rent of Astor’s new 

Hotel in New-Y ork. 

The Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb contains 

97 inmates; that in New-York about 140. 

A letter from a gentleman in Jamaica to his friend in New-York 

describes the apprentice system as working admirably. 

‘The postage of the United States has doubled in the last seven 

years. 

‘The quantity of steel consumed in Great Britain last year, in the 

manufacture of pens, is computed to amount to 120 tons, making 
the number of pens 228,000,000. 

A coloured woman is now in Louisville, Kentucky, who is said 

to be 161 years of age. 

The Morocco Lion recently made a first appearance at Balti- 

more, in the Last Days of Pompeii. He enacted the arena scene 
to a wonder. 

The Bill of Mortality for Charleston, for the week ending May 
24th, reports the death of nota single child. 

There have been the usual number of fires and awful accidents 
all over the country since our last basket. 

In the great hail-storm in Georgia, about the middle of May, the 

hail fell on a level to the depth of eight to twelve inches; drifts 
were found of 2 or 3 feet in depth 

A Writer in the Mercury proposes to have no President chosen 
for the S.C. College, but only professors, who. shall act as Pres- 

ident in rotation. 

A company has been formed in Darien to establish an extensive 

Cotton Yarn Factory, to be worked by steam. 

The Missouri Mining Company is in a prosperous condition. 

A water insect has been discovered, (visible only through a 
powerful microscope) having on its head two wheels, which ap- 
pear to be constantly revolving. , 

A young Orang Outang has just arrived from East India at Phil- 

adelphia, and taken its first nap on Mr. Peal’s knees. 

Mr Barnum, of the Baltimore hotel, recently treated the visitors 
of that City with a dinner of turtle and green peas. 

Gas is beginning to be extensively employed in cooking in Eng- 
land. 

A large quantity of indecent books and prints has been burnt 
by a magistrate in Boston. ; 

It is proposed in Virginia to establish a settlement in Africa, 
for coloured emigrants, to be called, New Virginia. 

Artificial fish-ponds are said to yield extraordinary revenues to 
their proprietors, 

The Corporation of Alexandria have recently passed a law re- 
quiring all garlicky flour to be branded with the letter G, 

The French snip off a small piece of the tail of a leech, while 
he is drawing blood,and this increases the quantity drawn, 

The Nashville Banner inquires why that city, which excels 
many others in every thing,is destitute ofgood butter. 

A great wolf hunt recently took place in Addison County, 
Vermont, under Gen. William Nash as Commander in Chief, and 
five subordinate commanders. 

A new printing press has gone into operation at New York, 
producing 2000 impressions per hour, and capable of being work- 
ed by a child. 

John Quincy Adams and Dr. Channing have met on a visit 
at Philadelphia. 

A beautiful statuary marble has been discovered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lynchburg, Virg. 

A company of young ladies are about emigrating from North- 
ampton for the west. 

A company of young gentlemen are about starting from Salem 
for the same destination. 

A German professor has published a pamphlet to prove that 
ihere will not be severe winters for the next 100 years. 

The Federal Street Theatre in Boston has been converted into 
a new ay erm Church. 

Another Revolution appears to be going on in Mexico against 

anta Anna. 








Short Sermon.—Be sober, grave, and temperate. 

Hydrostar: beds, containing either cold or warm water, ar 
said to be » new and luxurious invention 

An article in the Edinburgh Review proposes and defends thir 


creation of peers for life. 


_ Scarcely was the husband of the young Queen of Portugal col: 
in his grave, when a deputation from the Chamber of Peers re 
quested her to arrange another marriage as soon as possible. 

Six hundred thousand fish were taken ata single draught in New 
Haven. hey are employed as manure. 

The great powers of Europe have resolved to interfere and pre 
vent any further bloodshed and civil war in Spain. 

Eighty-eight millions of dollars were subscribed to the new 
Bank of Charleston. 

A Conversation Lexicon for Ladies has just been commenced 
in Germany. 

A new word (Serial) has been invented by the booksellers 
descriptive of works published in a series. ~ 

A litLograph of Coleridge’s Study has been published, rep 
resenting the room with every article in it, as left by the gifted 
tenant. 

The Deluge has been brought out at the Olympic Circus i: 
Paris, with scenic representations of appalling fidelity. 

A room at Boulogne, occupied by Scott for only one night 
goes by the name of Walter Scott’s Chamber. 

_Adiamond, worth $15,000, has been found by a child in Vi: 
ginia. 

A district Temperance Society has been lately formed in Lex 
ington, S. C. 

A strong decoction of hops is recommended for many eruptive 
diseases of the skin. 

Mr. Campbel! has walked in the bottom of the Savannab river 
both at Savannah aud Augusta, in the dress purchased by M: 
Lamar. 

Several young gentlemen of high rank in England are devoting 
themselves to the Christian ministry. 

Mr. Osgood’s likeness of Miss Martineau has been purchased 
bya Southend Senator. 




















JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





To Willy, from a Nonpareil. 


Little boy, little boy, I am sent to thee 

From a far-away shore across the blue sea. 

My home it was there, and there gaily I flew 

On my beautiful pinions of green and blue: 

With my mates of the greenwood— Where are they now 
They sport with the blossoms and tilt on the bough. 
But now far away from my own South I roam; 
And to sing you our songs I have left my sweet home 
Where the orange and myrtle, by soft winds stirr’d, 
Are bowers for the nest of a bright-wing'd bird. 
Where my mates were the Red-Bird so fair to see, 
And the brown Thrush that builds in the cedar tree. 
And the Humming-Bird small, with his eye of jet, 
And the Mocking-Bird sweet, and the Paroquet, 
And the dear Whip-poor-will, tuat at twilight sings, 
And the blue-crested Jay, with his fluttering wings 
A party of splendor we formed together; 

None of us envied each other a feather. 

We sang, and we hopp’d, and we flew in and out 
And scatter’d the sweet-smelling flowers about; 

Yet these I have left, little boy, and for you— 

To be your own warbler, untiring aud true: 

Then do not forget that I daily shall need 

From your bounteous hand my measure of seed. 
And oh! I love dearly to dip my wing 

In the water brought fresh from the healthful spring 
Give me these, and a spot where the breezes play- 
Give these for the dear sake of one that’s away, 
Who sends o’er the water a blessing by me, 

And a kiss on each wing—will you take it, Wil-ly? 


A. M. W 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
THE COUNTERFEIT. 

Off with that stain! Rather would I behold 
The ghastiy whiteness of death’s bleaching hand 
Than see thee thus, a painted show, « cheat, » 
To lure the eye, to lure al/ eyes—for she 
Who stains the velvet softness of her cheek 
Does it for all—for vanity, not love. 

Oh, once, methought, it woald be next to heaven 
To lay my cheek by thine; (at least in dreams, 
lor love respectful ventures not so near 
Its idol): But away—Truth is my idol, 

And she thou art not, for her cheek is pure. 

Yes; sooner would I taste that faithless fruit, 

Which looks enticing while encasing dust, 

Than kiss thy cheek, thou roseate he! Give me 

‘To press the paleness of the lily’s leaf, 

And I will nourish it, and my true love 

Shall pour upon its petals fair a glow 

Richer than thou canst draw from falsehood’s store! 
Lips too? Must they be ting’d by art, aud lose 

The odorous, balmy dew of nature? Nay, 





Speak not. ‘Thy words like founts once pure become, 


Over those poisonous beds, defil’d! Go back 
‘To holy nature, lady, and a heart 
‘That longs to trust thee will pour out its love, 


And kneel with thee, once more, before Truth’s shrine! 
ALBERT 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
20 TWILIGHT. 

1 welcome thee, soft Twilight! once again 
I welcome thee; with all thy mystic train 
Of precious recollections, that impart 
Unto this sorrow-worn and chasten’d heart 
Some buds of former joys that, sere and dry, 
Still yield a perfume that can never die. 
Once, "twas not thus I lov’d thee: Evening’s light 
Upon my gladsome and unclouded sight 
Would cast a shade of sadness, waking thought 
That often came with chilling aspect fraught, 
Falling as mildew on each hope that lay, 
Like fresh sown seeds, just planted to decay. 
But now, from thee, sweet sabbath of the day, 
1 catch that purer spirit that away 
from this world’s noise and turmoil sets me free, 
And lends to boundless thought the magic key. 

* * = * * * 
Season of light and shadow! why depart? 
Still weave thy mingled chain around this heart: 
The goiden hours of day were aye-too bright, 
And oh! too deep the spell that broods o’er night. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
LINES 


SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF MISS E. H. OF NEW-HAVEN, CON. 


She has gone to her home, and we would not deplore, 
That Emily’s spirit hath wing’d its sweet flight; 
\h! sweetly it linger’d awhile on the shere, 
Then spread its pure pinion for regions of light. 


Fain would I have caught the last glance of that eye. 
And witness’d a triumph so holy in death, 
here learn’d how to live—there learn’d how to die, 


‘There heard her last ‘‘ Faith’’* lightly float on her breath. 





“Faith! faith!” were the last words heard in a whisper on her 


ps 
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I had heard her in song—-I had seen her in bloom — 
Oft view’d her light fingers glance over the keys, 
Alas! *twas the hectic that spoke of the tomb; 
And mute are those sweet tones that swell’d on the breeze 


I saw her again, *twas in coffin and shroud, 

And strange were the faces that bow’d round her clay: 
The rain fell in torrents, and mournfully loud 

Roar’d the wind as it pass’d, on that sorrowful day. 


Her pastor-arose, and each murmur was hush’d, 

Or changed into praise as I heard him pourtray 
The life and the death of the now envied dust, 

And the rapture in which her pure soul sped away 


O! weep not for her, for the shroud and the grave 
Are nought to that spirit so sinless and free; 
Prepare then to join her bright spirit, and lave 
In the fountain of mercy thrown open for thee. 


Be**, Con., May, 1835. UNE RODEURE 








OUR REFIGEe. 
What dost thou, oh! wandering Dove, 
From thy home on the rock’s riven breast! 
*T is fair, but the falcon is wheeling above: 


Oh! fly to the sheltéring nest: 
To thy nest, wandering dove, to thy nest. 


Frail Bark, on that bright summer sea 

That the breezes now curl but in sport; 

Spread cheerly the sail; for tho’ pleasant it be, 
Ne’er linger till safe in the port: 

To the port, little bark, to the port! 


Tired Roe, that the hunter doth flee, 

While his arrow’s e’en now on the wing, 

In yon deep, green recess there’s a fountain for thee. 
Go, rest by that clear, secret spring: 

To the spring, panting roe, to the spring! 


My Spirit! still hovering, half blest, 

Midst shadows so fleeting and dim; 

Ah! know’st thou thy Rock, and thy Haven of Rest, 
And thy pure spring of joy? Hie to Him: 

Then to Him, fluttering spirit, to Him! 


To the Parents of a ioveiy Infant. 


A storm came rushing by, 
A storm of agony; 
And your babe of spring, 
In its blossoming, 
Was rudely crush’d and riven.— 
Oh, turn your weeping eyes 
From the grave where the cherub lies, 
And raise a glance of faith 
‘Yo Him who gently saith, 
That they are such in Heaven. CLG 


** Be it my boast to please and to improve, 
‘To warm the soul to virtue and to love: 
‘To paint the passions, and to teach mankind 
Our greatest pleasures are the most refined, 
The cheerful tale with fancy to rehearse, 
And gild the moral with the charm of verse.’” 








Exhibition of the Panorama of Versailles. 


HE Exhibition of the SPLENDID PANORAMA OF THE 
PALACE AND GARDEN OF VERSAILLES, is now open 
at Seyle’s, in Meeting-street, near the Market. Entrance from 
King and Meeting-streets. 
Hours of Exhibition from 9 A.M. till 6 P. M. 


Admittance 59 cts.; Children half-price. Season Tickets, $! 














